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VOTERS OF THE U.S 


As Congress Opens 


HE 83rd Congress is faced with a heavy schedule 

of major legislation as it begins its second session. 
The President’s program for building a strong America 
will be combined with the theme of economy in gov- 
ernment as legislation is considered. If House and 
Senate leaders have their way, it will be a hard-work- 
ing session with the deadline for adjournment in July 
always before it—and especially significant in an 
election year. 

In the Senate, because of a shift in party member- 
ship, committee assignments must be shuffled so that 
Republican control of committee organization may be 
continued. The membership change was caused by the 
death of Senator Taft and the appointment of a Demo- 
crat, Thomas A. Burke, to fill the vacancy. This 
gives the Republicans 48 seats, the Democrats 47, 
with Senator Morse, Independent, Ore- 
gon, outside both party lineups. Since 
Senator Morse votes with the Repub- 
licans on organization matters, offices 
and committee chairmanships have 
not changed hands, but the Demo- 
cratic representation on committees 
is to be strengthened. 

In the House there are 219 Republi- 
cans, 215 Democrats and one Inde- 
pendent, Frazier Reams of Ohio. 

Pending legislation on the Calendar 
and in committees when Congress ad- 
journed in August and bills intro- 
duced last term are still up for consideration, since the 
second session of a Congress is simply the continuation 
of the first session. 


Legislative Program 


The Administration’s new legislative program is 
being sent to Congress in a series of messages to de- 
velop in more detail the State of the Union Message. 

Trade legislation probably will not reach the floor 
of the House before spring or early summer. Tax re- 
vision and Social Security proposals will have priority 
in the House Ways and Means Committee, even 
though the Foreign Economic Commission which has 
been preparing proposals on trade policy expects to 
submit its report this month. 

No schedule is available now on the foreign aid 
program. 

Security measures and bills dealing with witness 
immunity and wiretapping will be some of the issues 
debated early in the session. 


The President Speaks 


HE President’s State of the Union Message 

sketched in broad outline the legislative aims of 
the Administration. However, in the words of the 
New York Times, it must be remembered that this 
message represents “a detailed program which no Con- 
gress could hope to get through in an election year.” 

The President reported that with Communist ag- 
gression halted in Korea, the free world is gathering 
strength. The initiative is becoming ours and will 
be used to protect our freedom, to maintain a strong, 
growing economy and to concern ourselves with human 
problems. 


Foreign Affairs and Defense 


In the related fields of foreign affairs and defense 
the prime objective will be to reduce the Communist 
threat without war by building up the 
strength of the free world. As means 
to carry out this objective, he listed 
preparedness to meet renewal of ag- 
gression in Korea; maintenance of 
bases in Okinawa; aid to Indo-China 
and the Chinese Nationalists; “impar- 
tial friendship” in the Mid-East; a 
policy based on the North Atlantic 
Treaty in Europe; continued firm sup- 
port of the United Nations. 

In the practical application of our 
foreign policy he said military aid 
must be continued, and technical as- 

sistance maintained, but economic aid can be reduced 
except in some areas. To take the place of this aid 
he suggested “a healthier system of trade and pay- 
ments within the free world.” 

The President said that our defense would be 
stronger if we shared with our Allies “certain” atomic 
knowledge and that a truly constructive reaction to 
his atomic pool proposal from Moscow would make 
possible “a new start toward an era of peace.” 


Internal Security 


Discussing internal security measures, he recom- 
mended “that Congress enact legislation to provide 
that a citizen of the U. S. who is convicted in the 
courts of hereafter conspiring to advocate the over- 
throw of this Government by force or violence be 
treated as having, by such act, renounced his allegiance 
Ars U. S. and forfeited his United States citizen- 
ship.” 

(Continued on page 4) 











From the 


PRESIDENT’S Desk 


SUPPOSE every national President thinks that her 

administration at some time has to deal with a 
crucial turning point in the life of the organization. 
Certainly I am not unique in believing we, too, face 
such a situation in the months immediately ahead. It 
is due to League growth—that is, from little business 
to big business, from little government to bigger gov- 
ernment within the League itself—and to unprece- 
dently complex and interdependent problems of human 
society on a global scale. 

A brief look at some of the things which have hap- 
pened in the last 10 years furnishes dramatic evidence 
of our own growth. My figures are approximate. 

The population of the U. S. has increased 16 per 
cent. League membership has increased 172 per cent. 
The number of Leagues has increased 86 per cent. 
The total expenditure of all Leagues has increased 
230 per cent—this last figure, of course, must be bal- 
anced against an increased cost of living of about 
53 per cent over the same period. 

Another important set of figures relates to the na- 
tional office. In the last ten years, the staff has in- 
creased 100 per cent. Volume of publications—sales 
and Tue NationaL Voter—has gained over 300 per 
cent. Total expenditures for running the office, which 
means servicing the Leagues, has increased 160 per 
cent. First class postage has increased 315 per cent. 
The number of days spent in visiting Leagues has in- 
creased 246 per cent. 

A look at this same period in terms of political 
events is indeed staggering. To mention only a few: 
the conclusion of World War II; the utilization of 
atomic energy; the establishment of the U. N., the 
Marshall Plan and NATO; the Korean War; a new 
and Republican Administration. 

This list barely suggests the whole. Further, it 
must be remembered that during this period there 
has been injected into our political consciousness a 
note of fear—fear of unorthodoxy, fear of experi- 
mentation, fear of interdependence, fear of freedom— 
all in the name of security. This gives us pause indeed. 

We in the League are poised today on the brink of 
an unknown future. All we do know is what the past 
has taught us. While we must not underestimate the 
responsibility upon us, neither must we shrink from 
discharging it. 

Interviewers often ask, “What do you want to see 
the League accomplish this year?” I’ve tried to think 
this through and I have only one answer. I want the 
League of Women Voters to be a beacon light of 
honesty and faith, in a country confused by smog. 
Honesty, in terms of its being true to its fundamental 
principles and concepts; faith in its indestructible be- 
lief in truth and in the human being. In the League 
we may remember to advantage the words of Francis 
Bacon: “To say that a blind custom of obedience 
should be a surer obligation than duty taught and 
understood, is to affirm that a blind man may tread 
surer by a guide than a seeing man can by a light.” 











LEAGUE OPPOSES BRICKER 
AMENDMENT 


The following letter was sent to President Eisen- 
hower on Januiry 18: 


My dear Mr. President: 


The League of Women Voters of the United States 
is opposed to the Bricker Amendment (S. J. Res. 1). 
During the past year Leagues throughout the country 
have studied the issues involved and the weight of 
opinion expressed is clearly against the Bricker Amend- 
ment as not only unnecessary but as dangerous for 
the future security of our country. Our reasons are 
as follows: 

1. The power of the national government to con- 
duct foreign relations must be maintained as provided 
in the Constitution. The Bricker Amendment would 
deprive the national government of its full power to 
carry out treaty obligations in important areas of na- 
tional policy and would leave to the states the choice 
of implementation. 

2. The constitutional system of checks and balances 
between the executive and legislative branches of the 
national government must be safeguarded. The 
Bricker Amendment would alter the traditional con- 
cept of the balance of powers by removing functions 
from the Executive and transferring them to the 
Congress. It is essential that the President retain 
his authority to fulfill his constitutional responsibility 
to act in times of national emergency as well as in 
the day to day conduct of foreign affairs. 

3. The negotiation and ratification of treaties should 
not be made more cumbersome. The Bricker Amend- 
ment would hamper our present treaty-making pro- 
cedure, already surrounded by constitutional and legis- 
lative safeguards, by adding steps which would cast 
doubt on the ability and willingness of the U. S. to 
carry out its international obligations. 

4. The interests of the U.S. are best served by a 
foreign policy based on the principle of international 
cooperation. The Bricker Amendment would impair 
this principle. It is based on fears that the U. N. 
Charter and other international agreements could in- 
vade our constitutionally protected individual and 
states’ rights. The League of Women Voters does not 
share this fear. 

5. The Constitution should be amended only when 
| is clearly shown. This need has not been estab- 
ished. 


The League of Women Voters urges you to use your 
utmost influence to prevent passage of the Bricker 
Amendment. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. Joun G. Lez, 
President 











Germany Honors Mrs. Heming and League 


The Commander’s Cross of the Order of Merit was 
awarded by the Republic of Germany on Nov. 30 to Mrs. 
Charles E. Heming for her work “as one of the most promi- 
nent members of the League of Women Voters and as 
President of the Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund.” 

In bestowing the Cross, Dr. Heinz K. Krekeler, Ger- 
man Ambassador, expressed gratitude for “the social and 
cultural contribution which you, Mrs. Heming and all the 
women you represent, have rendered so successfully.” 
He referred especially to work with the exchange program 
that has given German women opportunity to increase their 
knowledge of democratic government and prepared them 
to help other women’s groups play a constructive non- 
partisan role in the reconstruction of Germany. 

The Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund is a research 
and educational fund created by the League in 1947. 
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CONNECTICUT CUTS SOME PATTERNS 


For Editors— 


E the League could give “Oscars” for outstanding 
performances, one would surely go to the Con- 


U. N. for newspaper editors. 

Early on Sept. 22, League hostesses brought 17 edi- 
tors to U. N. headquarters. (Ten others had wanted 
to come.) There each was presented with a press pass, 
a chronological plan for the day—and an identifying 
red carnation. Additional special passes admitted 
them at once to an all-star session of the Steering 
Committee with Madame Pandit, Mr. Hammarskjold, 
Mr. Lodge, Mr. Vishinsky and others. 

Next they were briefed on U. N. press problems 
by Jorge dela Huerta, Press Liaison Officer, who also 
gave them kits with basic U. N. materials to help 
answer questions back home. 

The editors lunched in the delegates restaurant with 
the heads of the three international wire services and 
a number of foreign correspondents. Afterwards, God- 
frey H. Jensen, public relations director for the In- 
dian delegation, skillfully and patiently handled a long 
barrage of questions from the editors. 

At four o’clock, still going strong, most of the men 
eagerly elbowed their way into a suddenly-called 
session of the General Assembly. Many were inter- 
ested enough to remain though it meant foregoing 
League transportation back to their homes, and going 
back by train. 

This success story did not just happen. Behind it 
lay the idea that the State Board itself should do some- 
thing that would be politically effective in getting sup- 
port for the U. N. Congressmen’s wives had been 
given such a trip in 1951; the wives of candidates, in 
1952. Even with two experiences to pave the way, 
the editors’ tour required much painstaking advance 
work by Mrs. Ward Phelps, international relations 
director for the Connecticut League, Mrs. K. R. Gray, 
United Nations Press Bureau, and many more. 

Nor did the project end with the day. Mrs. Phelps 
gives this description of some of the results: 

“What impressed me most was that three editors 
came with us from towns where we had no Leagues 
and afterwards gave us terrific publicity. One editor 
wrote especially requesting us to form a League in his 
town and promised full publicity. Three from larger 
cities who had not been overly cordial to their local 
Leagues did well by them in editorials after the trip. 

“Of course, attention for the League was secondary 
to the chief idea of getting better understanding for 
the United Nations and this came best from editorials 
in the New Haven JournaL Courter and the Hart- 
ford Times. Other editors were asked to speak on 
their trip during October and it is wonderful to feel 
that the U. N. story is getting to places the League 
could never crack. . . . It was like dropping a stone 
in a still pond—the ripples are still going on and on.” 





POINTS OF VIEW—WORLD TRADE: a record with 
two 15-minute discussions by Charles Taft, Pres., Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy; Richard Bowditch, Pres.., 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce; Samuel Anderson, Asst. Sec., 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce, and Alfred Friendly, Asst. Man- 


.aging Editor, Washington Post, with Mrs. John G. Lee, 


as moderator. Made possible by members and friends of 
the Bronxville, N. Y., League, the record is a memorial to 
their devoted and loyal member, Mrs. Blanche Lefevre Van 
Schaick. Total price, $1.25. 


For Absent Voters 


N 1952, many voters were shocked to find that they 
could not vote in a presidential election because 
they had not lived in a state long enough to fulfill the 
residence requirements, which range from six months 
to two years. Other citizens whose jobs require inter- 
state traveling, or those who thought they could con- 
tinue to vote by absentee ballot and then later found 
they were disqualified, were outraged to find that 
they had lost their “right to vote.” 

The many protests received were considered by the 
National Association of Secretaries of State, and a 
special committee was set up to see whether a solution 
could be found. The National Institute of Municipal 
Clerks also recommended at its national conference 
that some way be found to safeguard the voting rights 
of otherwise qualified voters in national elections. Any 
answer to the problem would involve changes in 48 
election law codes so it was desirable that as simple 
a change as possible be found. 

At least one state, Connecticut, has now passed a 
law to protect the voting rights of its citizens who 
move to another state close to the period of national 
elections. 

“The Connecticut Plan,” as the new law is called, 
has been enthusiastically received, and many Secre- 
taries of State will be proposing similar legislation 
during the next two years. Basically, the law provides 
that any resident of Connecticut who has been ad- 
mitted and registered as a voter may vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President by absentee ballot in Con- 
necticut for a 15-month period after having moved 
out of the state. This provision applies only if the 
voter has been unable to establish voting residence 
in his new home state. The law provides sufficient 
leeway to establish voting residence in any state ex- 
cept the four requiring two years’ residence—Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and South Carolina. 





IMPORTANT REPORT READY 


“Technical Cooperation is one of the great American 
missions of our times.” This is the basic conclusion of the 
International Development Advisory Board, headed by Mr. 
Eric Johnston of the Motion Picture Council of America, 
in its recent report to Mr. Stassen, Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration. The report is now being con- 
sidered by the Administration as it ~~ its future technical 
assistance — and programs. e extent to which the 
recommendations of the Advisory Board are to be followed 
will depend on the extent of public support. Their recom- 
mendations, as summarized in the Report, are: 


1. The U. S. Government should vigorously support the Tech- 
nical Cooperation programs both of the U.S. and the U. N. 
as a long-range part of U.S. foreign policy because it is politi- 
cally, economically and morally the right thing to do. The 
planning and apm | for such programs should be under- 
taken in so far as possible on a long-range, rather than on an 
annual or relatively short-term, basis. 

2. Expenditures for such programs should be considered as “or- 
dinary and necessary business expenses” and not as “give- 
aways.” 

3. Every effort should be made to mobilize, in support of this 
great effort, the energies and resources of all America, in- 
eluding private voluntary organizations, private enterprise, 
and educational institutions. 


League members will want to read the report’s explana- 
tion of this strong support position. Limited copies may 
be obtained, free of charge, from the Foreign Operations 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 





UMI 








To...and From... — 


“Last week 20 telegrams were sent by Leaguers 
... If you don’t think this was exciting just call 
Western Union and announce that you would 
like to send a wire to President Eisenhower, 
White House, Washington, D. C., and see if you 
don’t get a thrill when they read it back to you! 
And just think, this is not only our privilege, but 
actually our duty—to inform our representatives 
as to our opinions on government affairs.” 


—From the June bulletin, League of Women 
Voters of Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 








THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS—Cont. from page 1 


Strong Economy 


The President said that to maintain a strong econ- 
omy during the transition from war to peace he would 
send to Congress plans for credit, taxes, lending, 
grants-in-aid and public works. He renewed his re- 
quest for raising the debt limit, announced a $5 bil- 
lion cut in expenditures in the next fiscal year which 
would bring the budget “closer to balance.” He 
urged that the basic corporate income tax and cer- 
tain excise taxes—both scheduled for reduction April 
1—be kept at present rates. 


Conservation 


The President declared that it is the common re- 
sponsibility of Federal, State and local government to 
improve and develop our natural resources. He said 
he will recommend adoption of a uniform and con- 
sistent water resources policy; a revised public lands 
policy; and a sound program for safeguarding the do- 
mestic production of critical and strategic metal and 
minerals. 


Human Needs 


In the field of welfare and social security the Presi- 
dent urged that unemployment insurance be extended 
to 6.5 million workers not now covered; that the old 
age and survivors insurance program be extended to 
10 million not now eligible. 


Suffrage for D. C. 


He declared that national suffrage for citizens of 
the District of Columbia is long overdue, as is local 
self-government for the Nation’s Capital. He urged 
that the States cooperate with Congress in adopting 
uniform standards in their voting laws and make it 
possible for citizens in the armed services overseas to 
vote. He also urged Congress to propose a Constitu- 
tional amendment permitting 18-year-olds to vote. 


Segregation 

A progress report on civil rights was included in 
the message when the President said: “Segregation in 
the armed forces and other Federal activities is on 
the way out. We have also made progress towards 
its abolition in the District of Columbia. These are 
steps in the continuing effort to eliminate inter-racial 
difficulty.” 

Legislative action will be followed in later issues 
of THe NATIONAL VOTER. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


November 18, 1953 


I want to thank you for your comment with respect 
to the decision in the brier pipe case. 


The task of developing a sound, comprehensive 
foreign economic policy is a very urgent task for 
our country. I know the work which your great 

_ organization has done in furthering information and 
education about issues in this field, It is perhaps a 
less dramatic area of government than some others, 
but certainly none is more important to the building 
of a strong foundation under our own economy and 
the economies of the free world, 


I trust that you and your associates will continue your 
interest and extend your contribution to the solution 
of the problems lying before us in our international 
economic relations. ; 


With kind regard, 


Sincerely, 


go> ecomemame 





LETTERS FROM THE FAR EAST: Personal ac- 
count by Anna Lord Strauss, former national President 
of the League, of the trip she made in the summer 
of 1953 for the International Information Adminis- 
tration of the State Department. Penetrating, infor. 
mative, delightfully human reports on Rangoon 
Burma, Malaya, Singapore, Tokyo, the Philippines 
and other points—the essence of the East, distilled in 
six letters. Price for all six, 10 cents. Order from 
Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, Room 810, 461 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





In the October 1 issue of THE NATIONAL VOTER 
there appeared an article by our United Nations Ob- 
server summarizing the key issues to be considered by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. To our 
surprise and regret, a few readers have misconstrued 
the intention of the article and have regarded it as 
indicating that the League was in favor of recognition 
of Red China and its admission to the United Nations. 
We wish to make it clear that the League has taken 
no position on this issue. No implication of support 
for recognition of Red China or for its admission to 
the U. N. was intended or is to be drawn from our 
Observer’s article. 

THE Epitors. 
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